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Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

The  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider  agrees  with 
Henry  Miller  that  the  pangs  of  birth  relate  not  to  the  body  but 
to  the  spirit.  It  was  demanded  of  us  to  know  love,  experience 
union  and  communion,  and  thus  achieve  liberation  from  the 
wheel  of  life  and  death.  But  we  have  chosen  to  remain  this  side 
of  Paradise  and  to  create  through  art  the  illusory  substance  of 
our  dreams.  In  a  profound  sense  we  are  forever  delaying  the 
act.  We  flirt  with  destiny  and  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with  myth. 
We  die  in  the  throes  of  our  own  tragic  legends,  like  spiders 
caught  in  our  own  web. 


CONTEST  PRIZE-WINNERS 

At  its  final  meeting,  the  editorial  board  of  THE  NOISELESS  SPIDER  de- 
cided unanimously  to  split  the  $100.00  prize  which  had  been  announced  in  its  Fall 
75  issue.  A  prize  of  $50.00  was  awarded  to  the  best  entry  submitted  by  a  UNH 
student;  another  prize  of  $50.00  was  awarded  to  the  best  item  received  by  a 
non-student.  The  student  prize-winning  entry,  a  poem  entitled  "Child's  Memorj' 
(World  War  ID"  by  Ms.  Eleni  Fourtouni  of  the  Division  of  Ciiminal  Justice,  will 
be  found  on  page  24  of  this  special  Women's  Issue.  The  non-student  award  goes 
to  Ms.  Michelle  Carey's  prose  piece,  "Caitlin,"  which  is  on  page  29.  The  editors 
are  also  awarding  an  Honorable  Mention  to  Michael  Petriccione's  piece  on 
Patty  Hearst  (page  27),  which  was  a  strong  runner-up  in  the  contest. 
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This  issue  of  THE  NOISELESS  SPIDER  is 

dedicated  to 

ANAIS  NIN— 

novelist,  diarist,  friend  of  the  Women's  Movement — 

and  to  six  gifted  women  without  whose  zeal  and  resourcefulness 
this  special  issue  devoted  entirely  to  writings  by  and  about 
women  could  never  have  seen  the  light: 

CUCCU  BELL  CAMILLE  JORDAN 

CATHY  DEMATTEIS  MARYLOU  OSLANDER 

LOUISE  GIORDANO  JEAN  WILLIAMS 

"Why  does  the  spider  thicken  her  iveb  in  one  place  and  slacken 
it  in  another?  Why  does  she  use  now  one  kind  of  knot,  now  an- 
other, unless  she  possesses  thought,  deliberation,  and  the  power  of 
inference?" — MONTAIGNE  in  "Apology  for  Raimoiul  Sebond". 
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A  CONVERSATION  WITH  TWO  POETS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  WOMEN 

AS  POETS  AND  WOMEN  AS  WOMEN 

On  October  20,  1975,  the  English  Club  sponsored  a  Rimbaud 
Day  poetry  reading  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  New 
Haven.  The  two  invited  poets  who  read  from  their  own  works  at 
this  reading  were  Katerina  Angheldki-Rooke  and  Mike 
Parker.  Mike  Parker  is  a  former  UNH  student  who  now  lives 
iyi  Boiceville,  New  York.  He  travels  all  over  the  United  States, 
troubadour-style,  giving  readings  and  spreading  the  good  word. 
Katerina  Angheldki-Rooke,  a  Greek  poet  who  currently  com- 
mutes between  Athens  and  the  island  of  Hydra,  is  the  author  of 
three  volumes  of  poems  and  is  at  work  on  a  big  anthology  of 
contemporary  American  poetry  which  she  herself  is  translating 
into  Modem  Greek.  After  their  exciting  joint  reading  before 
several  enthusiastically  responsive  UNH  groups,  the  two  poets 
joined  members  of  the  English  Club  for  the  follcnmng  conversa- 
tion. 

SPIDER:  Katerina,  you  come  out  of  a  culture  which  \s  fiercely 
chauvinistic.  From  Homer  to  Kazantzakis,  from  Pericles  to 
Papadhopoulos,  one  finds  a  consistent  pattern  of  attitudes  de- 
rogatory to  women  among  Greeks.  How  do  you  feel  about  being 
a  poet  ayid  a  woman  in  a  culture  like  that? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  Well,  as  I  discovered  much  later  in 
my  life — because  it  seems  at  the  beginning  of  my  life  I  had  a 
kind  of  benign  innocence,  it  seems  I  was  not  at  all  aware — I  was 
simply  not  supposed  to 
run  the  race.  But  the 
older  I  get  the  more  I  be- 
come aware  of  this  abso- 
lute wall!  One  very  small 
indication,  of  course — 
which  became  very  signif- 
cant  later — is  that  this 
term  "poetess"  now  of- 
fends me  so  much.  One 
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against  this  word,  I  was  feeling  absolutely  diminished  when  I 
was  called  a  "poetess."  I  was  a  poet,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a 
distinction  I'm  a  woman  poet!  A  lot  of  things  are  changing  in 
Greece  and  this  is  changing,  too.  But  very,  very  slowly.  I  hap- 
pen to  live  a  life  which  is  a  bit  idiosyncratic,  if  you  would  like  to 
call  it  that,  and  in  a  way  I  overlook  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  I 
should  have  looked  into  much  more  thoroughly.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  I  lived  most  of  my  youth  abroad.  This  creates  a  lot 
of  problems  for  me.  My  male  friends  in  Greece  often  say:  "I 
can't  imagine  anyone  marrying  you."  And  I  answer:  "Right!" 
(Laughter)  That's  why  I  married  a  foreigner  .  .  . 

SPIDER:  The  men  dominate  the  scene  pretty  much  in  the 
literary  politics  of  Greece,  don't  they?  It's  pretty  much  under 
the  control  of  men  and  it's  men  poets  who — 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  Yes,  it's  a  man's  world.  Now  there 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  breakthrough — and,  of  course,  we've 
always  had  very  good  women  poets,  but  we  were  always 
considered — ^how  shall  I  say? — marginal.  And — 

SPIDER:  But  Sappho  was  hardly  considered  marginal,  was 
she? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  Well,  she's  different.  Besides,  I'm 
pretty  old  but  not  old  enough  to  remember  how  things  were  in 
Sappho's  time!  The  point  is  the  good  thing  about  the  non- 
awareness  of  the  problem  is  that  we  don't  have  so  much  this 
division  when  it  comes  to  literary  works,  you  know.  We  don't 
have  all  this  stress —  If  a  woman  ever  makes  it  through,  she 
really  makes  it  through  in  a  terribly  competitive  man's  world.  I 
mean,  the  whole  feminist  movement  is  so  much  backward  there 
that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  establishing  herself  as  a  woman 
poet  because  of  the  feminist  movement,  on  the  momentum  of 
the  feminist  movement.  In  a  way,  women  that  are  established 
as  poets  or  poetesses — whatever  it  is — are  the  women  that  re- 
ally competed  with  men.  They're  not — there's  noihmg provided 
for  a  separate  field  of  action,  you  know.  So  when  there's  an 
opening  in  an  anthology  now  and  you  see  a  good  number  of 
women  poets,  these  are  women  who  went  through  a  lot  in  order 
to  "certify"  themselves.  But  not  so  much  as  women,  as  the 
stress  is  now  in  America,  but  as — in  the  essence  of  their  value, 
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you  know?  As  poets.  We  write  po^-fny,  we  want  to  write  poetry. 
Forget  the  rest!  We  don't  want  to  be  looked  at  as  women  and 
then  be  told  that  that  gives  us  the  right  to  write  poetry.  Forget 
that!  I  can  name  five  or  six  women  who  really  made  it  in  the 
field.  But,  of  course,  when  you  go  to  their  private  lives,  you  see 
that  their  private  lives  are  more  or  less  untouched.  They  go  on 
being  mothers,  being — ^you  know — fulfilling  the  roles  that 
they're  "supposed"  to  be  fulfilling.  And  this  creates  horrible 
schizophrenia,  of  course  .  .  . 

SPIDER:  Mike,  how  do  you  see  the  picture  here  in  America? 
Is  it  a  bit  different? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:     It's  better,  probably  .  .  . 

PARKER:  I  guess  the  woman  poets  are  pretty  oppressed  in 
America,  too,  I  think — for  sure.  Women  are  oppressed,  periodl 
in  America.  I  think — like,  male  culture  is — maybe  the  whole 
machismo  thing  is  very  strong  in  Europe  and  in  Greece,  but  it's 
real  strong  here,  too,  and  women  poets  have  been  fucked  over 
for  a  long  time  without  ever —  If  you  go  almost  anywhere  and 
look  over  the  course  structures  in  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
see  who's  being  taught,  open  up  anthologies — huh?  They're  not 
exactly  filled  with  women 
poets.  And  the  women 
poets  that  are  there  are 
always  poets  that  have 
been  accepted  already  in 
the  literary  world.  Like, 
really  radical  women  poets 
still  have  a  hard  time 
here,  I  think — Robin  Mor- 
gan, people  like  that,  you 
don't  find  them  in  the  an- 
thologies. Marge  Piercy — 
she's  just  becoming  ac- 
cepted now.  It's  a  whole 
separate  thing. 


Mike  Parker  at  his  cabin  in  Boiceville,  N.Y. 


SPIDER:  How  do  you  look  at  change,  Mike?  How  do  you  view 
the  prospects  for  change  in  these  matters?  How  do  you  feel 
these  attitudes  of  resistance  to  the  unfamiliar  role  of  women  as 


literary  artifits  of  consequence  can  be  altered? 

PARKER:  Well,  the  women  are  just  taking  it.  It's  not —  Men 
aren't  really  going  to  change  anything  themselvesl  It's  just  that 
women  are  doing  anything  they  want  to  do  right  now.  It's  not 
up  to  the  men  to  really  be  in  control  of  it  any  more,  hopefully. 
But  it  is  everywhere,  this  new  consciousness  among  women. 

SPIDER:     You  feel  women  have  taken  the  initiative — 

PARKER:  How  can  men  have  the  gall  to  evaluate  women 
poets.  .  .  ? 

SPIDER:  You  feel  they're  over-extending  themselves  when- 
ever they  do  that?  But  then  how  can  the  rest  of  those  who  read 
poetry  and  try  to  live  by  the  truths  of  poetry  open  themselves 
up  to  this  new  kind  of  awareness  of  themselves  which  women 
are  desperately  trying  to  give  to  their  lives — and  to  their 
writings  about  those  lives?  What  can  men  do  to  get  in  touch, 
Mike? 

PARKER:  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do.  I  think  it'd  be 
good  if  men  could  begin  to  get  in  touch  with  the  feminine  inside 
themselves  and  begin  to  deal  with  their  owti  conditioning  as 
white  men  in  this  culture,  because  it's  been  done  to  every  single 
one  of  us  and  no  one  of  us  is  exempt  and  we've  all  fucked  up  our 
women  and  continue  to  do  it,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  a 
whole  lot.  So  that's  something  to  think  about.  Think  less  about 
poetry  and  think  more  about  that,  w^e'd  produce  a  whole  other 
kind  of  poetry  .  .  , 

SPIDER:     About  persons? 

PARKER:     Uh-huh.  I  think  so. 

SPIDER:  You  seem  to  believe,  as  Walt  Whitman  believed, 
that  we've  got  to  have  great  persons  before  we  can  have  great 
poets.  Katerina,  how  do  you  respond  to  this — this  idea  of  men 
cultivating  the  feminine  in  themselves? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  I  think  it's  very  well  put.  And  the 
other  side  of  the  same  coin  would  be,  for  me,  for  women  to  go  on 
with  the  struggle  while  not  coming  to  the  point  of  hating  men. 
For  me,  this  is  vertj  important.  It  probably  has  to  do  with  my 


own  psychology,  I  know.  Because  I  love  to  see  these  two  ele- 
ments in  action  together.  I  love  the  things  that  women  have  to 
offer  in  this  world  and  I  love  the  things  men  have  to  offer.  And 
when  I  see  the  feminist  movement,  here  in  America,  taking  at 
times  the  turn  of  hate — which,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fully  under- 
stand because  it's  like  any  oppressed  gi'oup  of  people  who  go  to 
the  other  extreme — and  I  can  understand  that  they  can  go  to 
the  other  extreme — but  for  me  this  has  to  come  to  an  end. 
Because  if  the  condition  for  your  survival  is  to  hate  and  to 
isolate  yourself  from  your  counterpart,  the  source  of  your  own 
completion — because  a  man  is  a  source  of  completion  still,  the 
two  elements  are  absolutely  necessary  to  each  other — then 
everything's  lost!  You  cannot  just  ideologically  "validate"  the 
one  more  than  the  other.  For  me,  they  are  equal  forces  of  a 
different  "feeling" — but  the  same  thing,  really.  So  you  cannot  gfo 
on  hating  in  order  to  save  yourselves!  You  cannot  go  on  hating 
the  source  of  your  own  completion  as  a  human  being  .  .  . 

SPIDER:  Is  there  such  a  thing,  Katerina,  as  a  "feminine  imag- 
ination"? Does  a  poem  written  by  a  woman  have  to  be  different 
from  a  poem  written  by  a  man?  Should  it  be  different? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  To  my  mind,  no.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  art  that  is  being  done  now  that,  because  of  all 
kinds  of  social  and  political  reactions,  for  me  "smells"  of  the 
female,  which  I  don't  like!  The  "smell"  of  the  female,  even  when 
those  who  cultivate  it  have  every  right  to  express  themselves 
like  that,  for  me  produces  bad  art.  Because  there's  no 
yiaturalness  in  it,  and  this  kind  of  hidden  complaint  is  some- 
thing that  I  loathe  in  women.  I  say:  ''Revolt,  don't  complain!" 

PARKER:  Complaining,  I  think,  is  just  a  first  step.  First  of 
all,  it's  not  just  poetry  that's  involved  here  but  everything  in 
life.  If  you  look  at  ew erythmg  carefully ,  you  see  that  everything 
is  so  totally  out  of  balance.  Men  are  in  total  control.  All  the 
power,  all  the  weapons,  all  the  wars,  and  all  the  shit  that's  come 
down  on  everybody!  So  it's  not  like  things  are  naturally  in  a 
state  of  balance.  These  two  "elements"  that  you  like  to  see  in 
action  together,  Katerina,  are  totally  out  of  whack  at  the  mo- 
ment because  you  have  half  the  human  race — ^the  women — 
who've  been  oppressed  for  thousands  of  years  by  this  other  half 
who're  in  this  total  power  I  So  all  that  anger  and  all  that  rage  are 


necessary.  I  think  Marge  Piercy's  work  is  full  of  rage.  It's  real 
different  than  men's  poetry.  It  doesn't  need  men.  She  doesn't 
say  she  needs  men,  she  doesn't  admit  any  such  thing.  What 
she's  doing  is — she's  enraged  \  It's  cleansing  when  you  read 
poetry  like  that.  Because  the  two  elements  are  just  totally  out 
of  whack  right  now.  There's  no  "balance"  right  now,  Katerina. 
Men  are  still  oppressors!  It's  not  like  the  revolution's  been  won 
and  is  over.  Rage  is  just  beginning.  Whole  cultures  haven't  been 
touched  by  rage  yet.  It's  half  the  world!  There's  going  to  have 
to  be  lots  more  rage,  /  think,  lots  more.  (Longr  pause)  Half  the 
world,  man! 

SPIDER:  Katerina,  what  you  were  saying  about  women  poets 
a  while  ago — you  said  some  of  the  women  poets  you've  been 
reading  "smell"  of  the  female!  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  in 
your  opinion  they  are  too  submissive,  that  they're  giving  in  to 
the  system  and  not  standing  up  for  the  movement  at  all? 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  No,  I  meant  it  exactly  the  way  I  said 
it.  I  meant  in  terms  of  complaint.  This  kind  of  mean  way — and 
I'm  Sony,  I  should  have  thought  of  it  before  but  I  have  no 
examples  in  American  poetry.  I  have  a  lot  in  Greek  poetry.  But 
I  can't  think  of  any  Americans  right  now.  Well,  for  example, 
even  Robin  Morgan  to  me — she's  really — I  mean,  she's  mostly 
rage,  but  it's  this  kind  of  sickening  rage  which  has  no  generos- 
ity! I  mean,  for  me  this  poem  which  she  wrote  on  Ted 
Hughes — it's  really  too  much .  I  was  thinking  about  it  for  days 
after  I  first  read  it.  On  the  one  hand,  I  loathed  it  because  I 
couldn't  think  that  in  any  open  world  of  generosity  and  kindness 
there  could  possibly  exist  such  lack  of  understanding!  How  could 
you  take  this  one  narrow  view  and  attack  a  human  being  and, 
really,  put  this  awful  burden  on  his  shoulders?  He's  not  a 
criminal,  Ted  Hughes!  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  "see"  Morgan's 
point.  I  see  how  Hughes  became  a  symbol  for  her.  And  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  I  can  understand  in  a  transitional  period 
like  our  own.  I  understand  rage  in  a  transitional  period  and  I'm 
all/or  it.  And  sometimes  I'm  absolutely  in  it.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  as  a  goal.  The  goal  is  -a  fusion.  The  goal  should  be  a  har- 
monious crea^/o/? — out  of  all  these  taboos,  out  of  all  this  shit  that 
we've  been  eating  for  centuries  .  .  . 

SPIDER:     Some  of  that  is  beginning  to  happen — not  publicly. 
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perhaps.  But  a  lot  of  it  is  happening  in  the  underground  of 
human  Hfe,  so  to  speak.  A  lot  of  people  are  starting  to  have  this 
feeling  of  fusion,  this  unity — just  like  we're  gathered  here  }wiv. 
Perhaps  this  is  where  there  is  truly  hope  for  the  resumption  of 
the  human  dialectic,  which  any  form  of  oppression  interrupts — 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  But  I  don't  think  it's  really  feasible 
yet.  I  think  it's  still  early  to  tell — 

PARKER:  No,  I  think  things  aren't  really  separate  yet!  Sep- 
aration hasn't  really  begun  yet — in  a  way.  Somebody  like  Sylvia 
Plath— 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:     Uh-huh— 

PARKER:  — that  poem  against  Ted  Hughes,  remember?  Syl- 
via became  totally  fucked  over.  This  great  writer  who  was  to- 
tally locked  in  the  burden  of  being  a  mother  and  being  a  wife 
— and,  like,  Sylvia's  attack  on  Ted  Hughes  is  not  an  attack  on 
just  men.  The  role  is  being  attacked. 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:     Exactly,  that's  what  I  said! 

SPIDER:  But  Sylvia  Plath's  rage  turned  out  to  be  tragically 
self-destructive,  didn't  it?  When  you  come  up  against  rage  of 
that  magnitude,  is  it  possible  to  harness  it  creatively?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  control  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  self-transformation 
and  self-realization  the  necessary  consequence?  Or  isn't  more 
likely  to  unleash  mere  destructiveness?  There's  nothing  inher- 
ently "right" — or  "magical" — about  rage,  is  there?  In  fact, 
there's  a  painfully  fine  line  between  rage  and  mere  hatred — ^the 
kind  of  hatred  that  destroys — 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  But  at  this  moment  in  history  we  re- 
ally can't  avoid  it — 

PARKER:  It  wasn't  herself  that  destroyed  Sylvia  Plath!  It 
was  her  unwillingness  to  succumb  to  some  psychological  change. 
This  whole  thing  around  her,  this  whole  society  press- 
ing in  on  her — and  she's  this  very  aware  human  being,  and  she 
can't  hack  it.  Because  there's  no  sisterhood  back  in  1962.  Here's 
this  woman  who's  all  alone  and  cut  off.  The  poets  that  are 
writin'  now  are  very  much  sisters.  Things  have  changed,  some- 
what .  .  . 


SPIDER:  You're  suggesting — if  we  understand  you  right, 
Mike — that  her  rage  alone  wasn't  a  powerful  enough  thing  to 
sustain  her  through  that  period — 

PARKER:  She  was  alone.  If  she  were  alive  today,  she  would 
go  to  a  consciousness-raising  group — she  would  have  a  new 
group  of  friends,  she  would  be  part  of  a  new  culture.  Back  then 
she  was  cut  off  and  she  was  doing  bad  drugs,  she  was  doing  a  lot 
of  downs,  she  was  involved  with  psychiatrists.  She  was  messed 
up.  She  was  trapped. 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  Don't  you  think  that  her  condition 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  was  married  to  Ted 
Hughes,  who  is  an  extremely  good  poet  himself?  Don't  you 
think — 

PARKER:  I  think  she  would  have  felt  this  way  if  she'd  been 
married  to  anybody  \ 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  But  a  woman  of  genius  like  Sylvia 
Plath  has  simply  got  to  be  distinguished  from  some  other 
housewife  who  is  suffering  from  feelings  of  oppression,  don't  you 
think?  This  crucial  fact  of  a  very  worthy  woman  poet  living  with 
a  very  worthy  man  poet — don't  you  think  that's  enough  to  blow 
anyone's  mind? 

PARKER:  No!  No!  I  live  with  good  poets — a  whole  bunch  of 
'em!  No,  I  don't  think  it's  that.  I  think  it  was  the — 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  But,  Mike,  you're  looking  at  the 
whole  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  NOW  I  Now  our  attitudes 
are  changing,  somewhat,  and  we've  created  conditions  that  are 
less  suffocating  for  the  sort  of  person  Sylvia  Plath  was.  But  in 
those  days  the  simple  fact  of  having  to  confront  a  life  where 
each  one  had  to  play  the  male/female  role  in  a  family,  while  both 
of  them  were  just  seething  with  the  urgencies  of  their  respec- 
tive creative  drives  .  .  .it  must  have  been  aicful  at  times  for 
both  of  them!  You  know,  I  really  like  both  of  them — I  think  Ted 
Hughes  is  a  fantastic  poet  and  I  think  Sylvia  Plath  is  a  fantastic 
poet.  I  mean,  it's  rare  because  usually  in  a  creative  couple  like 
that  the  one  is  down  here  and  the  other  is  way  up  there! 

PARKER:     Fantastic  poets  could  be  oppressive  husbands  at 
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the  same  time,  though.  That's  the  treacherousness  of  the  role. 
That's  what  makes  it  so  subtly  destructive.  You  could  be  all 
these  things  and  you  could  be  held  up  in  the  culture,  and  then 
you  go  home  and  your  wife's  a  gi'eat  poet  too — except  she  does 
the  shoppin',  she  does  the  laundry.  Huh?  It's  the  roles  that  have 
to  be  destroyed.  People  are  just  products  of  the  roles.  Get  rid  of 
the  roles  and  people  could  be  different,  hopefully. 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  Yes.  Sure,  that's  true.  (J.ong  pause) 
That's  very  true. 

SPIDER:  That's  related  to  something  we  wanted  to  ask  you 
about.  Would  you  think  that  after  someone,  man  or 
woman — let's  say  at  peak  condition — let's  say  it  had  worked  its 
way  down  into  the  depths  of  their  psyches,  all  this  societal  stuff 
that  had  messed  them  up  in  the  beginning,  OK? — suppose  you 
get  back  to  "ground  zero."  Then  would  you  think  men's  and 
women's  writings  would  still  be  different — in  a  dialectical  oppo- 
site? Or  would  you  think  then  they'd  tend  to  be  saying  the  same 
thingi 

ANGHELAKI-ROOKE:  They  would  be  saying  the  same  thing 
...  in  a  dijf event  way ,  as  a  lot  of  languages  say  the  same  things 
in  a  different  way,  as  autumn  says  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way  than  winter!  This  is  the  big  thing  that  I've  been  trying  to 
understand  all  my  life.  I  really  think  the  difference  is  qualita- 
tive, but  there's  no  value  in  it.  It's  like  comparing  carrots  with 
sunflowers.  There's  no  value  in  that.  You  cannot  say  carrots  are 
"worse"  than  sunflowers,  can  you?  Theii'  mechanism  is  different. 
That'?  the  law  of  life.  All  things  "say"  the  same  thing!  They  all 
say  we're  living  and  we're  dying.  They  all  say:  "God,  I  can't  take 
it  anymore!"  and  they  all  say:  "God,  I'll  try  to  take  it."  "I  can't 
go  on,  I  must  go  on."  "I'll  never  get  there,  I'm  sure  to  get 
there."  They  all  say  the  same  thing.  But  the  difference  is — like 
the  way  the  body  is  different,  like  the  way  each  of  us  breathes  is 
different.  But  we  have  to  acknowledge  difference,  and  not  sim- 
ply put  value  judgments  on  mere  differences.  For  this  reason,  I 
agree  with  you  about  the  dishonesty  of  so  much  of  the  role- 
playing  that's  going  on,  Mike.  I  think  role-playing  must  break 
down,  to  a  great  extent — ^the  rigidity  of  role-playing,  anyway. 
But  even  here  I  agree  with  you  only  ivith  a  qualification.  I'm 


afraid  once  all  roles  disappear,  we'll  all  be  "together" — true 
enough.  But  I  think  also  there's  the  danger  that  we're  going  to 
have  fewer  and  fewer  genuine  individuals.  Genuine  individual- 
ity, paradoxically,  is  based  on  the  willingness  to  play  a  role,  you 
see — different,  exciting,  rebellious,  risky  roles!  And  I'm  afraid 
in  the  process  of  aiming  for  a  kind  of  social  and  sexual  parity 
between  men  and  women,  we  will  lose  some  of  that  individuality 
which  is  rooted  in  the  acceptance  of  polarity.  And  in  the  accep- 
tance of  thensA:s  of  polarity! 

— The  other  participants  in  this 
conversation,  recorded  on  the 
UHN  campus,  were  Dom  Anthony 
and  Bert  Mathieu. 


Mrs.  Maclntire 

Down  the  rain-splashed  sidewalk, 
passing  the  dropped  daffodils, 
the  fluffed  and  shuddering  robins, 
the  still  leafless  maples,  washless  lines, 
passed  by  swishing  cars 
bearing  the  window-dimmed  children, 
yellow  and  black-coated,  to  school, 
under  her  red-domed  golf  umbrella, 
Mrs.  Maclntire  sees  the  first 
undaunted  dandelion  blooms, 
and  she  herself  pauses,  holds  up 
her  own  wide  face  fully  to  the  rain. 

—  Paul  0.  Williams 


Whylsit? 

How  come 
when  you're  lonely 
all  the  people 
on  the  streets 
are  couples 
holding  hands 
and  hugging? 

How  come? 


And  whyisit 

that  tonight 

of  all  nights 

my  roomate 

brings 

his  old  lady 

here  and 

fucks  her 

ears  off 

(youshouldpardontheexpression) 

on  the  other  side 

of  my  wall? 

Huh? 


To  Robert  Rauschenberg 

I  fell  in  love 
with  your  picture 
today. 

Not  the  you 

that  hangs 

in  galleries 

but 

the  you  that 

wore  a  fur  parka 

underneath 

the 

bridge 

and  set  your  mouth  in  a  serious  line. 


Were  you 

trying 

not  to  smile? 


High  tide 

fading 

liquid  sunshine 

washes  us 

holds  us 

hushed  and 

grateful 

for  suspended 

hours 

noted  only 

by  the  tide. 


—  Sally  Wallian 
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Night 

The  night  ravensmooth 
glides  between  us 

Dreams  pull  us  by  the  hair 

Our  bodies  hang 
Hke  stripped  skins 
in  a  tannery 

A  guillotine 
beheads  the  day 
with  a  rusty  shriek: 

"Lies,  lies,  compromise!" 

Women  with  stormclouds 
pass  under  doorways 

whores  covered  with  cigarette  bums 
slip  foetuses  through  the  transom 

I  open  my  palm 

and  am  alone  in  the  dark 

your  breathing  is  like 

the  pulse 

of  an  incorruptibly  distant  star 

We  are  someone  else 

Final  divorces 

are  granted  at  night 


Lili  Bita 
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The  Teacher 

Baby  bom  with  skin  of  black 
knows  no  scorn, 
only  hunger — 
so  why  teach  him? 

Baby  born  with  skin  of  white 
knows  no  hate, 
only  hunger — 
so  why  teach  him? 

These  babies  grow  into  tall  young  boys, 
are  shown  right  and  wrong 
and  know  the  difference — 
we  taught  them. 

Now  they're  young  men 

standing  on  burning  streets. 

Scorn  and  hate  are  what  they  really  know — 

who  taught  them? 

—  June  M.  Carrier 


Modern  Miracles 

Lost  in  a  shag  rug 
blinded  by  a  picture  tube 
tossed  in  a  dishwasher 
trapped  by  a  power  window 
kidnapped  by  a  snowmobile 

miraculously  rescued  by 
a  birch  tree 


Dorothy  Rawlins 


Woman 

I  ate  the  first  apple 
you  packed  in  my  bag 
the  skin  blushing 
red  in  the  sunlight 

the  surface  blinding  us 
with  iridescent  swords 

Even  now 

night  after  night 

I  bite  the  root-tips  of  your  ears 


ignoring  serpents 
&  gods  alike 

I  still  swallow 
skin  &  core 
your  breasts  smooth 
as  beechbark 

looking  to  taste 
without  naming 

what  you  let  me  see 
in  the  child's  garden 
of  forbidden  trees 

forbidden  fruit 

Woman 

do  I  feed  you? 

Are  you  free  of  the  rib 

of  the  poisonous  seeds? 


New  Haven 

— for  Barbara 

The  shadow  of  West  Rock's 
sheer,  unscaleable  face 
throws  light  on  our  wakings 
&  we  rise  from  mingled  sleep 
frosty  with  dreams. 

Each  morning 

once  again 
rubbing  our  eyes 
we  greet  each  other 
&  break  the  ice. 

—  Boutentpi 


—  Bontempi 


Two  Prose  Poems 


I 

It  was  long  enough  ago  that  I  can't  really 
remember  all  the  details.  We  thought  we  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  could  love  so 
strongly;  in  the  end  we  might  have  drained 
every  bit  of  strength  inside  of  a  month  and 
maybe  died.  Now  in  lost  moments  and  dreams, 
we  remember  only  the  good,  skip  over  or  for- 
get about  the  bad.  When  we  see  each  other,  we 
both  feel  the  heat,  the  eyes,  the  dreams: 
passion  trying^  to  bridge  too  many  decaying 
years. 

II 

Then  you  told  me  how  hard  it  was: 
no  money,  people  taking  advantage, 
using  you,  your  daughter  not  knowing 
how  to  handle  puberty,  nor  you; 
all  these  things  you  tell  me  everytime 
and  I  sit  wishing  some  man  for  you 
who'd  like  listening,  who'd  show  you 
the  difference  between  vinyl  and  leather, 
stop  you  from  writing  bad  poems, 
maybe  have  enough  money  to 
get  your  teeth  fixed. 

—  Peter  Moore 
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GREEK  PEASANT 


WOMEN: 


A  PORTFOLIO 


OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 


by 
ELKE  GEIGER 


SPINNING  SHEPHERDESS 


—  Elke  Geiger 


ARYIRO  AT  THE  LOOM 


—  Elke  Geiger 


WAITING  (YOUNG  GIRL) 


—  Elke  Geiger 


WAITING  (OLD  WOMAN) 


—  Elke  Geiger 


SHELLING  WALNUTS 


—  Elke  Geiger 


EXCERPT  FROM  A  DIARY  KEPT  BY 

A  U.N.H.  CO-ED  DURING  THE 

WINTER  OF  1976 

Wednesday,  2/25/76 

— hold  ever}1:hing,  my  mother  just  called  to  tell  me  that  my 
Granny's  dying. 

Last  spring  I  worked  in  a  convalescent  home.  My  nui'se's  aid 
duties  were  feeding,  washing,  and  dressing  the  old,  half-dead 
patients.  I  handled  the  situation  very  well.  It  didn't  gross  me 
out  or  anything.  I  maintained  an  objective,  detached  attitude.  I 
was  cheery  and  efficient.  The  pathetic  state  of  those  patients 
didn't  phase  me.  I  just  took  as  good  a  care  of  them  as  possible. 

Now  I  see  my  Granny  in  that  state.  Rotting  in  a  hospital.  Just 
another  wrinkled,  gray,  old  lady.  Oh  God!  This  image  makes  me 
sick.  Not  my  Granny.  She's  not  just  another  helpless  dying  mass 
of  flesh — she's  my  Granny. 

God,  I'm  crying \ 

Mom  tells  me  that  Grandma's  revised  her  will,  made  funeral 
arrangements  and  gotten  her  affairs  in  order.  Jesus  Christ  man, 
nothing  like  being  prepared.  Mom  says  Granny's  taking  it  well 
(of  course  she  is)  and  hopes  it  will  hurry  up  and  end.  She  doesn't 
dread  death.  Just  a  prolonged  ordeal  before  getting  there.  She 
knows  her  mind  is  fading — wandering  and  hallucinating — and 
this  she's  afraid  of. 

Granny's  got  class.  Dig  it. 

—  Sally  Taylor 


Child's  Memory  (World  War  II) 

I 

Every  time  I  think  of  it, 

there's  a  peculiar  tickle 

in  my  throat. 

My  hand  reaches  up 

in  a  quick,  caressing  movement. 

Especially  when  I  clean 

fish 

— the  fish  my  blond  son  brings  me, 

proud  of  his  catch — 

and  I  must  cut  off  the  heads. 

My  hand,  holding  the  large  blade, 

hesitates. 

That  peculiar  tickle  comes  again. 

I  set  aside  the  knife, 

fleetingly  I  rub  my  throat — 

ever  so  lightly. 

I  bring  the  knife 

down 

on  the  thick  scaly  neck 

— not  much  of  a  neck,  really — 

just  below  the  gills. 

I  hack  at  the  slippery,  silver 

hulk  of  bass. 

My  throat  itches. 
My  hands  stink  fish, 
drip  blood. 
My  knife  cuts  through. 

The  great  head  is  off. 
I  breathe. 


II 

Once  again  the  old  image  comes 

into  focus: 

the  proud,  blond  German, 

the  shining  black  boots, 

the  spotless  gi'een  uniform. 

Smiling,  he  lugs  a  sack 

into  the  schoolyard. 

The  children,  curious,  gather. 

He  dips  his  large,  ruddy  hands  inside  the  sack. 

The  children  hold  their  breath. 

"What  is  it?  Whaf! 
They  must  have  been 
in  our  gardens  again — 

looting  our  cabbage." 

The  children's  small,  sunburned  hands 
with  the  dirty  nails 
fly  to  their  eyes. 

No,  we  mustn't  look 

at  it. 

It's  too  horrible. 

But  we're  full  of  curiosity. 

Between  our  tiny,  spread  fingers 

we  see  ...  we  see  .  .  . 

Now  the  German's  laughter  is  gleefully  loud. 
His  hand  pulls  up,  by  the  hair, 

the  heads  of  two  Greek  partisans. 


Ill 
Quickly  I  rinse  the  blood  off  my  knife. 


—  Eleni  Fourtouni 
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Parting 

I  wrapped  my  eyeballs 

in  soft  cloth  and  tucked  them  away. 

They  will  not  look  at 

you  again. 

My  two  lips 
I  buried  in  the  dust. 
Now  they  thirst  only 
for  water. 

My  swift  feet 
rest  among  the  cobwebs. 
Your  door  is  a  thousand  miles 
from  here. 

My  arms 

are  hidden  in  the  snow. 

They  will  never  hold  you 

back. 

I  should  have  started  with 
the  heart. 

It  still  beats  and  beats 
and  beats! 


—  Ele7ii  Fourtouni 
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THE  NEW  AMERICANS:     REFLECTIONS  ON  PATTY  HEARST 

•  Februaj-y  4,  1976.  I  imagine  when  they  were  young  their 
parents  cleared  away  all  the  obstacles  for  them.  These  girls 
learned  to  trust  in  strong,  powerful  parents  who  can  make 
things  happen — like  magic. 


• 


• 


She  is  a  "new  woman"  now.  I  see  an  overnight  creation  of 
responsibility  for  her,  for  someone  who  has  been  taught  to 
be  perfect.  "Go  to  school,  Emily."  "Join  the  Pep  Club,  Jane." 
"Become  president  of  the  student-body.  Nothing  less,  my 
darling."  Patty's  feelings  are  ambivalent  at  that  moment. 
Excelling  is  the  price  she  must  pay  for  that  magic  wand. 

Quickly  I  see  Patricia  Campbell  Hearst  becoming  alienated 
from  her  parents  but  transferring  her  need  for  a  strong  pa- 
rental figure — to  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army!  Other 
confused  girls  are  with  her.  I  am  bewildered.  So  much  to 
lose,  for  nothing  essentially  new. 

If  authority  is  not  rejected,  what  is?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
a  genuine  revolt  against  society? 

•  Perhaps  Patty  and  her  friends  are  revolting  against  the 
boredom  of  the  life  of  the  "society  woman,"  the  role  for 
which  they  are  being  nurtured.  The  life  of  the  radical  activist 
is  anything  but  boring. 

•  But  the  excitement  of  hloodi  Why  this  extreme?  I  have  not 
solved  the  problem.  I  hardly  know  what  it  means. 

•  March  1,  1976.  Perhaps  it  is  the  violence  of  hostility,  of 
disillusionment.  Patty  is  striking  at  the  rich  world  that  is 
self-centered  and  comfortable  with  itself  because  it  can  intel- 
lectualize  the  misery  of  the  poor.  Rejecting  the  role  of  the 
pleasant  wife  and  dutiful  mother  may  be  her  way  of  spiting 
that  world. 

•  Something  else  has  occurred  to  me.  Why  must  open  sex  be  a 
part  of  the  I'ebellion?  Well,  restraint  in  matters  of  sex  is  a 
part  of  the  stereotype  of  America's  young  rich  girls.  Re- 
straint, too,  must  go.  Logical. 

•  I  am  no  longer  bewildered,  but  I  am  feeling  sorry  for  her. 


Are  not  most  Americans  suffering  disillusionment?  The  older 
crowd,  the  "mature,"  can  leave  theirs  on  the  golf  course,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  whirlpool  at  the  Health  Spa. 

•  March  20, 1976,  3:40  p.m.  It  ended.  Patty  Hearst  was  found 
guilty  on  all  counts.  Perhaps  she  is  guilty.  But  perhaps  hers 
is  the  guilt  of  nil  of  us  here  in  America. 

—  Michael  Petriccione 


WOMANHOOD,  I'VE  SEEN  YOUR  SMILE 

LAGOON  OF  LIFE  I  LIKE  YOUR  STYLE 

METAMORPHIC  I  EMERGE 

FROM  ALL  THESE  YEARS  ON  THE  VERGE 

MATURITY  OF  SELF  AND  MIND 

IS  MINE— I'M  ONE  OF  WOMANKIND 


Eleanor  Roppo 


At  the  Sea's  Edge 

Beyond  the  ever-lowering  frown  of  gray  disapproval, 
To  ascend  without  reflection  and  plummet  with  abandon, 
To  clamor  in  joy  and  slowly  eddy  in  suggestion. 
Unbounded  by  scanless  sky  and  fathomless  ocean. 
Before  a  dizzying  path  flung  in  solar  opulence. 

—  Elia  V.  Chepaitis 
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CAITLIN  REMEMBERED* 

She  sat  at  the  bar  with  men,  circling  the  rim  of  her  beer  mug 
udth  a  fingertip  in  a  kind  of  trivial  ritual.  The  hum  of  flesh 
against  glass  hypnotized  her.  She  wished  the  vial  held  a  dose  of 
hemlock.  Socrates,  after  all,  had  drunk  his  cup  for  corrupting 
the  morality  of  Athens'  youth;  so  had  she  corrupted  a  popula- 
tion, smaller  in  number,  but  encompassing  two  great  lives. 
There  had  been  a  time,  long  past,  when  they  had  known  laugh- 
ter, joy,  and  love — such  as  it  was,  alivays  love.  But  as  the  years 
had  spent  their  youth,  she  learned  to  manipulate  the  subleties 
of  passion  and  to  transform  them  in  black  and  furious  displays 
of  feminine  power.  Eventually  it  had  become  comfortable  habit 
to  exist  within  this  shroud  of  bitterness,  spite,  and  warfare.  But 
now  she  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  recall  the  love  and  light 
of  her  life.  She  took  a  mouthful  of  beer  and  swallowed  hard, 
closing  her  eyes  against  the  rising  tears.  It  was  wrong  not  to 
remember,  wrong  not  to  summon  up  the  remnants  of  happiness, 
however  much  she  luxuriated  in  self-pity  and  misery.  She  had  to 
call  him  back.  There  must  be  one  night — one  drunken,  hot,  lov- 
ing night — which  she  could  capture  like  a  solitary  butterfly  to 
keep  in  her  collection  of  ravens  .  .  . 

It  had  been  a  smothering  August  midnight.  The  imndows  had 
been  thrown  ivide  open  in  the  hope  that  a  sea  breeze  might  be 
tempted  through  the  screens,  but  the  town  was  becalmed.  The 
babies  had  been  bedded  dmvn  for  hours,  her  husband  had  gone 
carousing,  and  she  lay  on  her  bed  in  the  dark  stillness,  alter- 
nately counting  the  pearl  buttons  on  her  blouse,  then  stretching 
out  her  toes  to  feel  the  silk  of  her  stockings  crawl  back  up  her 


*  Based  on  memories  of  Caitlin  Thomas'  memoirs,  Leftover  Life 
to  Kill. 


legs  when  she  relaxed.  She  felt  him,  come  around  the  street 
comer  before  she  heard  him,  singing  and  drunk-drvink  again. 

"But  little  Willie  Wee,  who  held  me  on  his  knee, 
Little  Willie  Wee  was  the  one  for  me." 

Her  body  stiffened  as  the  song  swelled  louder  and  the  footsteps 
quickeyied  in  approach.  Silence  fell  again,  marred  only  by  the 
jangling  of  keys  searching  for  a  lock,  then  keys  falling  to  the 
cobblestones  in  a  clatter.  He  began  pounding  his  fist  against  her 
door. 

"Cat!  Caitlin,  love,  come  and  let  your  boy  in!"  She  rose  softly 
and  stood  at  the  window  like  a  goddess  on  Olympus,  looking 
down  upon  this  pitiful  mortal  who  stood  belcm)  upon  her  door- 
step. "Cat,  let  me  in,  for  pity's  sake!" 

Her  nose  was  pressed  against  the  screen,  and  she  shouted 
down  at  him.  "You're  drunk!  Go  sleep  in  the  gutter  where  the 
likes  of  you  belong. "  With  that  she  slammed  the  window  down 
so  hard  the  glass  rattled  in  its  frame  and  she  returned  to  her  bed. 
The  night  was  deathly.  She  thought  she  could  hear  the  mantel 
clock  downstairs  ticking  off  each  second  in  its  turn.  A  full  ten 
minutes  passed;  was  he  still  at  her  door?  Once  again  she  went 
to  the  window  and  peered  down  through  the  dusty  Irish  lace. 
She  could  barely  see  by  the  dim  streetlight,  but  he  was  there, 
now  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  singing  softly  to  hirnself  and  sob- 
bing like  a  child  rebuked.  She  pursed  her  lips  in  disgust,  then 
thought  better  of  her  original  intentions  and  flew  down  over  the 
stairs  in  a  tempest  to  throw  the  door  open. 

"Get  in  here,"  she  hissed.  "I  won't  have  the  neighbors  yam- 
mering that  the  father  of  my  children  ivas  falling  down  in  the 
streets  again.  Get  in."  He  brought  himself  to  his  feet  unsteadily 
and,  udth  hands  shoved  deep  in  his  pockets  and  head  hung 
contritely,  shuffled  into  the  entry  way  as  she  closed  and  bolted 
the  door  on  the  night.  They  stood  facifig  one  another  awk- 
wardly, groping  for  fresh  words  to  soothe  old  wounds,  but  none 
could  be  found.  She  thought  of  the  times  she  had  held  him 
against  her  breast,  cursing  his  drunkenness  and  kisshig  away 
his  nightmares;  it  was  no  solution  and  she  would  not  humble 
herself  to  do  it  again.  Sensing  her  sorrow,  he  moved  to  her  and 


pulled  her  toivards  him,  searching  for  her  heart  with  his  out- 
stretched hand,  but  she  wrenched  herself  away.  "I've  let  you  in, 
but  I'll  have  no  part  of  you,"  she  said.  "Sleep  in  the  kitchen  urith 
the  cats  and  puppies;  impress  them  with  all  your  fine  ivords. 
You're  only  a  drunken  fool,  and  decent  folks  want  none  of 
you."  She  turned  from  him  and  stalked  up  the  stairs  to  her 
bedroom,  leaviyig  him  like  a  man  in  shock  to  witness  the  retreat. 
She  closed  herself  in  the  dark  room,  undressed  to  her  slip  and 
laid  down  on  the  bed.  She  wanted  to  cry,  she  wanted  to  sleep, 
but  could  not;  instead  she  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling  and  waiting 
for  the  hours  to  drown  the  night  and  bring  the  day.  Time  lost  its 
sense;  she  could  no  longer  say  how  many  hours  passed  before 
she  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs.  She  did  not  move  nor  even 
breathe.  Suddenly  he  was  there,  his  dark  form  filliyig  the  light 
in  the  doorway,  and  she  trembled,  not  knowing  why. 

He  spoke.  "So,  Caitlin,  my  own  false  Puritan — what  grants 
you  the  tight  to  push  me  away  so,  to  make  yourself  a  warring 
absence?"  His  voice  was  gentle;  she  could  not  be  frightened.  He 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  continued  speaking  to  her,  a 
motionless  fonn  in  the  pale  mooyilight.  "You  consider  yourself 
urith  much  too  great  solemnity;  no  person  may  deny  life,  love, 
and  existence  out  of  hand.  For  me — love  is  indivisible  from  life 
itself.  We  may  cease  to  eat,  to  breathe,  but  never  to  love.  So  as  I 
live,  I  love — a  drunken  fool,  perhaps — but  when  I  look  back 
urith  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  can  say  that  it  was  I  who  lived,  not 
some  shadow  of  a  man.  But  you,  Cat;  you  do  not  love  com- 
pletely or  well  enough,  therefore  you  do  not  live  completely  err 
well  enough.  Leave  this  pedestal  you  have  created  for  yourself 
and  heed  the  business  of  living;  take  time  to  feel  a  sea  breeze 
caressing  your  hair,  to  taste  ripe  strawberries  surimming  in 
cream,  to  look  on  fields  of  daffodils  awash  in  sunlight,  for  life 
is  all  too  brief,  and  every  precious  moment  must  be  accounted 
for  when  your  time  is  spent. "  He  fell  down  on  his  knees  and 
opeyied  his  arms  to  her.  "Come,  Caitlin,  do;  too  soon  these  arms 
will  be  bleached  white  relics,  this  heart  will  be  dark  dust  and 
my  words  will  be  the  memory  of  silence.  Love  me  while  we  still 
have  life!"  Tears  swelled  in  her  eyes.  She  could  despise  her 
husband  the  drunk,  but  she  could  never  resist  her  husband  the 
poet.  In  a  single  motion  she  was  in  his  arms  and  urith  the  dawn 
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they  tumbled  down  together  into  bed,  l&ving  each  other  more 
frantically  than  they  ever  had  before,  less  than  they  would  in 
nights  to  come  .  .  . 

She  was  weeping  now,  terribly  and  openly.  Her  tears,  un- 
abashed, made  dark  creases  in  her  face  powder  and  her  nose 
dribbled  mucous,  much  to  the  embarassment  of  her  comrades  at 
the  bar,  who  fumbled  vainly  in  threadbare  pockets  for  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  didn't  matter;  very  little  mattered  anymore.  They 
had  sent  him  home  in  a  box.  They  had  sent  him  home  from  a 
fai^-off  land  which,  like  a  Hving  whore,  had  enticed  him,  seduced 
him,  and  ruined  his  manhood.  "Ah,  Dylan,"  she  whispered  to 
herself,  "a  thousand  times  I've  heard  you  coming  'round  the 
sea-town  corner,  heard  you  stumbling  drunk  to  my  door,  your 
pockets  full  of  candy  and  your  arms  full  of  songs.  You  call  up  to 
me — 'Cat!  Cat!  Let  me  in!' — and  a  thousand  times  I  go  to  let 
you  in  where  you  belong,  where  you  have  always  beeyi.  But 
you're  never  there,  never  were,  never  will  be  again."  She  was 
talking  aloud  now.  The  drunks  stared  in  a  stupor  of  confusion. 
Sober,  they  would  certainly  have  thought  her  mad.  "It's  all  a 
great  bloody  cheat,  Dylan,  and  you  were  the  gi'eatest  cheat  of 
all.  I  thought  you  were  too  proud  to  die,  but  die  you  did 
— leaving  me  alone,  leaving  me  behind  to  pencil  my  name  on 
cocktail  napkins  and  scratch  my  name  on  toilet  walls,  asserting 
in  some  small  way  that  Caitlin  was  here,  Caitlin  lives.  But  that 
is  a  great  lie,  too.  I  am  a  sleepwalker  in  hell,  and  without  you 
there  are  no  stars  to  hang  my  dreams  on."  She  stood  up  from 
the  bar,  pulled  her  small  frame  erect,  and  shook  her  wild  honey 
hair  back  in  sham  defiance.  Then  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  left 
the  assembled  humanity,  kicking  the  pieces  of  her  leftover  life 
like  bits  of  broken,  colored  glass  into  the  night  ahead  of  her. 

—  Michelle  Carey 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  SPIDER 

"'The  spider  is  a  symbol  with  three  distinct  meanings.  Some- 
times they  merge  or  overlap,  sometimes  one  or  the  other 
predominates.  The  three  meanings  are  derived  from  (1) 
the  creative  poiver  of  the  spider,  as  exemplified  in  the  weav- 
ing of  her  web;  (2)  the  spider's  aggressiveness;  and  (S)  her 
delicate  web  as  a  spiral  net  converging  towards  a  central 
point.  The  spider  sitting  in  her  web  is  a  symbol  of  the  Center 
of  the  world  and  is  regarded  in  India  as  Maya,  the  eternal 
weaver  of  the  web  of  illusion.  The  spider's  destructive 
powers  are  also  connected  with  her  significance  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  spider,  i}i  her  ceaseless 
weaving  and  killing — building  and  destroying — symbolizes 
the  ceaseless  alteration  of  forces  on  which  the  stability  of 
the  cosmos  depends.  Even  death  itself  merely  winds  up 
the  thread  of  an  old  life  in  order  to  spin  a  neiv  one.  The 
spider  is  a  lunar  animal  because  the  moon  is  related,  on 
the  psychic  level,  to  the  imagination.  Accordingly,  the 
moon  is  depicted  in  many  myths  as  a  gigantic  spider." 

—  Juan  Eduardo  Cirlot 
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